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THE ART CRITIC. 
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There are few American landscapists who have a stronger 
claim to individuality than J. J. Enneking. Like Bolton 
Jones, W. T. Richards, J. F. Murphy, he has the ability to 
express a typical phase of nature, which never grows unin- 
teresting even if reproduced in a hundred variations. With 
Enneking it is the representation of autumnal forest land, 
behind which the sun is setting in fierce and glowing colors. 
In his daylight landscapes at all seasons of the year with 
cattle and figures, of which Enneking paints a great variety, 
lie is but an ordinary good painter, whereas in his autum- 
nal sunsets he is not far from being a great artist. True 
enough, his paintings are not faultless. His technical re- 
sources are not unlimited, beauty of drawing is but miserly 
treated, and the composition (always with the same rocks, 
dark snake-like trees, and foliage covered ground) can 
boast of little but simplicity, even the color is not as refined 
as it could be. On what then is his claim to greatness 
founded ? Simply on the fact that he has been impressed by 
one beautiful, passionate bar in the wonderful symphony of 
color, everlastingly played by nature, and that by medita- 
tion and untiring study, he has made it throroughly his 
own, and realized it on his canvas : With Enneking it is 
no imitation, not even a reminiscence, his whole iridividu_ 
ality is concentrated in, those red and yellow and golden 
brown colors that give to these pictures the violent heart 
beat of nature. Hats off before Enneking ! 

There is no denying that our American art lacks heroic 
conception, which is strange, as a young country gen- 
erally abounds in crude yet imposing creations. But it 
came to pass that in reviewing American art, I felt like 
bursting into jubilation when I thought *of the young 
sculptor John Donoghue and his colossal statue "The 
Spirit" who "from the first was present, and with mighty 
wings outspread, dove-like sat brooding on the vast abyss, 
and made it pregnant." . I had never seen the huge original 
plaster cast, and the photographs of it were unsatisfactory 
(only a photograph taken at a distance of one thousand 
feet would do justice to it). Nevertheless I could not help 
being deeply impressed by the grandiose idea. The figure, 
occupying a sitting position — left instep under right heel, 
right hand on right thigh, the left hand resting on wrist 
of right — is thirty feet high, the little toe is bigger than a 
man's head. The face, radiating something of the wild 
seductive charm of full moon, is still uplifted to celestial 
regions, while the eyes look downwards into the abyss, and 
it is as if their burning glances glide along the edges of the 
mighty wings that sweep forward and downward in a bold 
and vigorous curve. There is something sublime about it, 
some mysterious power that causes us to feel as if it could 
lift the roof of our prison-like dwellings and diffuse some 



light and air into the stifling atmosphere in which the ma- 
jority of us spend our lives. It would cost several hundred 
thousands to cast it in bronze, and it took a small fortune to 
be brought over from the other side. If the sculptor had 
known that they would not exhibit it at the World's Fair 
he would have left it on the Roman Campagna where it 
was modelled and where all the Roman artists came to see 
it. Now he is willing to give it away, if it could be placed 
to advantage, on some cliff, for instance, on the Hudson, to 
stand there until the storms of time destroy it. But the 
removal of this colossus would cost several hundred dollars a 
mile. So it stands stored on one of the Brooklyn wharves at 
$75 a month, where it will moulder away, unseen. A tragic 
fate indeed! If I were one of the mighties, I would place it, 
in bronze, on one of the fantastic rocks of Southern Colo- 
rado and let the eagles wing around it until humanity 
began to pilgrim to it as to the Sphinx. As I am only an art 
critic, however, I can merely promise that, should I ever 
write a reliable condensed history of American Art, 
John Donoghue will not be forgotten. 

Mr. Hollis Bowman Page, after several years of conscien- 
tious scientific experiment, has published a few diagrams of 
his theories of colors, which is very interesting, to say the 
least. His ambition is to set down certain rules that would 
enable us to compose color schemes in the same manner as 
a piece of music. In order to accomplish this Mr. Page 
has divided- a-circle into twelve parts, each representing one 
of the twelve most prominent colors of the solar spectrum 
and one««f the twelve half tones of the musical scale corre- 
sponding to i,t. The colors opposite each other are com- 
plementary: for instance, scarlet (B), and bluish green 
(E). He has also classified the colors in groups of four, 
of which some are major chords of color and others minor. 
At present he is testing the various colors in the market to 
see which express chemically the demands of his twelve 
colors in the most satisfactory manner. A few valuable 
hints on Chiaro Oscuro, to be put into practice by decorators 
in their polychromatic designs, as well as by painters in 
their color schemes, etc., are given in the following dia- 
gram. Each local color is on the same line with those two 
colors which wouid furnish its shadows and lights in the 
most harmonious way. 

Local Color 



Toning Color 
for Shadows. 

Orange 
Scarlet 
Crimson 
Purple 
Violet 
Ultramarine 
■^Turquoise Blue 
Bluish Green 
Green 

Yellowish Green 
Yellow 
Orange Yellow 



Purple 
Violet 
Ultramarine 
Turquoise Blue 
Bluish Green 
Green 

Yellowish Green 
Yellow 

Orange Yellow 
Orange 
Scarlet 
Crimson 



Toning Color 
for Lights. 

Green 

Yellow Green 

Yellow 

Orange Yellow 

Orange 

Scarlet 

Crimson 

Purple 

Violet 

Ultramarine 

Tupquoise Blue 

Bluish Green 



(With colors in full sunlight the above is more apparent 
than in subdued studio light.) 

One of his paintings, representing a peasant (Page is a 
pupil of Jacobides) exemplifies his theory: the background 
is crimson, the waistcoat blue and the general effect of the 
face yellow, which is also carried out in the details, the nose 
for instance is purple, with green high light and orange 
shadows. If Mr. Page succeeds in establishing a reliable 
system of composing color schemes, we may some day be able 
to compose a festive march in colors, the first figures of 
which will represent the original melody, to be taken up 
and developed in the continuing groups of figures. 



